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AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 



This study was performed by The Institute of Educational Re- 
search from August 10, 1965 to August 9, 1966 for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity under sub-contract to the Uniced Planning Or- 
ganization, Washington, D.C. Its aim was to develop and test a 
combined literacy and job skill program for functionally illiterate 
drop-outs in The District of Columbia. 

The Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program was used 
as the tool for (1) developing literacy skills; (2) providing a . 
large number of experiences in goal achievement; and (3) ultimately 
developing the sub-professional skill of Literacy Instructor in 
previously functional illiterate trainees. 

This report covers the planning, operation and findings of 
the Literacy Instructor project. It has four major components. 

The first presents some conceptualizations and theoretical issues 
involved in the project design. The second moves from its form at 
initial conceptualization to its structure when actualized in the 
field; this section concerns itself with the factors involved in 
the changes which took place as well as the changes themselves. 

The third covers the evaluation of the results obtained. Finally, 
the fourth component is a general discussion of the issues involved 
in projects of this type as distilled out in the course of the 
work performed. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 



This report covers a study performed for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity under sub-contract to the United Planning 
Organization, Washington, D. C. Its aim was to develop and 

test a combined literacy and job skill program for functionally 

<?* 

illiterate drop-outs in The District of Columbia. 

The Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program was 
used as the tool for (1) developing literacy skills; (2) pro- 
viding a large number of experiences in goal achievement, and 
(3) ultimately developing the sub-professional skill of Liter- 
acy Instructor in previously functional illiterate trainees. 

The study was performed by The Institute of Educational 
Research from August 10, 1965 to August 10, 1966. 



Chapter I 

THE FRAME OF REFERENCE 

THE FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATE 



Illiteracy denies approximately eleven percent ( 11 %) of 
Americans their right to fully participate in our democratic 
society. The adult illiterate has a low income, unstable family 
relationships, and a higher probability for commitment to institu- 
tions. As has been repeatedly demonstrated, an impoverished envi- 
ronment results in a paucity ;,of social and intellectual inputs and 
can result in spuriously low intellectual measures and personal 
and social inadequacies. These in turn combine to limit the devel- 
opment of job skills and : the ' ultimate result is a dependent and 
inadequate adult who requires support through public agencies such 
as prisons or other institutions and/or survives as a chronic wel- 
fare client. Further, the force of moral and legal mechanisms for 
control over behavior is reduced on the basis of the lack of 
awareness and a resulting insensitivity to societal demands. En- 
richment of the social environment has repeatedly produced positive 
changes on standardized measures. Some of the changes, as in the 
studies of Cooper (I960), Gault (1914) , Slawson (1926), Miner (1918), 
Merrill (1926), Kvareceus (1945) , Shulman (1938), Mailer (1937), 
Healy and Bronner (1936), Shaw (1929, 1930, 1938), E. Glueck and 
S. Glueck (1950, 1952), Terman (1925) and Wechsler (1944), have 
been quite dramatic. 

The illiterate mother has a greater number of illegitimate 
children than her literate peer. The illiterate inmate of a cri- 
minal institution has a greater probability of recidivism (Shaw, 

1929, 1930, 1938; Glueck, 1935). Likewise, the school dropout is 
often a frustrated adolescent at the peak of his energy levels, who 
faces low employability and a future ridden with social parasitism 
(Terman, 1925; Wechsler, 1944; E. Glueck and S. Glueck, 1950, 1952). 
Their impulsive societal activities are largely limited to non- 
productive and even destructive behavior as a consequence of low 
literacy levels and consequent low job skills. A report of, the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate 
Judiciary- Committee (E. Brice, 19'59)- stated: 

Today in many communities youth unemployment 
is a serious social and economic problem. Unless 
remedial measures are found and . applied , this 
problem may soon reach critical proportions all 
over the country with a direct bearing on the 
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youth crime rate which has risen sharply each 
year for the last decade. Teenagers in the 
labor market have the highest rate of unem- 
ployment for any age group, generally about 
double the national average. 1 

The questions inevitably arise as to whether these emotional 
castoffs are set adrift because of personal inadequacy, or whether 
they are unable to learn under conventional classroom methods. 
Conversely, if training methods were designed to provide goals 
perceived as more realistic in a context consistent with the needs 
and values of these learners, could we not anticipate a consider- 
able educational resurgence in these resilient young people? 

The Bureau of Labor Standards of the United States Department 
of Labor has stated: 

The teenage dropout, whether a delinquent or a 
non-delinquent, begins his adult life economically 
and socially handicapped. Since more than two-thirds 
of these youngsters, according to National Education 
Association figures, have average or above average 
ability, the high dropout rate is not only tragically 
limiting to the individuals involved, but also is a 
costly waste of potential to American Society as 
a whole.® 



i Edward W. Brice, "Illiteracy in a Changing America." U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Office of Education 
Publication OE-13605, 1959. 



2 Design for Community Action. Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Government Printing Office, Bulletin No. 248, 
1962, p. 5. 



PROGRESSIVE CHOICE READING METHOD 



The Progressive Choice Reading Method embodies the following 
characteristics: 

1. Programmed material is presented in small, readily 
digestible units. 

2. A rigorous sequence of reading skill development 

is imposed following the principles of the Progressive 
Choice Reading Method. 

3. Learner response rate is high. 

4. There is continuous feed-back of the adequacy 
and relevancy of learner responses. 

5. Learners progress only on the basis of demon- 
strated proficiency using built-in evaluation 
methods. 

6. Learners are required to achieve specified goals 
and sub -goals. 

7. Both extrinsic and intrinsic motivational devices 
are used. 

The instructor is thus a human vehicle through which the 
program moves to the learner. However, in contrast to the teaching 
machine, the instructor can be sensitive to areas of learner dif- 
ficulty, offer support and encouragement, and correct special 
student learning problems on the basis of new insight and skill. 

To facilitate this process, and to avoid mechanistic classroom 
behaviors, a Program Rationale is included in the Teacher Manual. 
This is an independent self-instructional program, designed to 
provide conceptual understanding of the principles and techniques 
underlying the Progressive Choice Reading Method. The teacher 
(or unskilled literate instructor) is therefore systematically 
provided with a course of study in the Progressive Choice Reading 
Method while using it in a realistic training situation. Thus, 
the underlying rationale and implications of the teaching 
procedure are exposed at a more fundamental level. The function 
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of the conceptual program is four-fold: 

1. Eliminate the necessity of special training for 
program instructors. 

2. Increase motivation and involvement of program 
instructors. 

3. Increase the precision of their diagnosis of 
reading problems. 

M-. Increase their adaptability in the use of the 
program in the classroom situation. 

This self -instructional feature has been received very posi- 
tively by teachers of the mentally retarded. 

A National Institutes of Mental Health grant involving the 
use of a Progressive Choice Reading Program was used to teach 
reading skills to mental retardates, and succeeded in upgrading 
reading skills for most retardates. Excerpts from the Summary 
and Conclusions follow: 

The study was designed to obtain a "minimal yield" 
estimate and therefore no assistance or training was 
given to teachers in the form of workshops, evalua- 
tions, critiques or supervision. E and C teachers 
were regular public school teachers and were oriented 
to the experimental situation in two after-school 
sessions totalling approximately three hours. There 
were 23 classes in 19 schools covering the Fairfax 
County, Baltimore City and Baltimore County systems. 

In addition, some private schools used the Basal 
Progressive Choice Reading Program under less 
rigorously controlled conditions. All classes were 
pre-tested (Fall, 1962) using the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT), Primary I Level, Form A; 
the Progressive Choice Marginal Diagnostic Reading 
Test (r = .95 applying the Spearman-Brown correction 
for N - 170) and post-tested with alternate forms of 
the same tests on completion of the school year. 

Differences in performance on the Progressive Choice 
Diagnostic Reading Test were used as the basis for 
evaluation, as the MAT used lower case letters which 
had not yet been taught to the E children. 



The results, as measured by difference scores on 
the Progressive Choice Marginal Diagnostic Reading 
Test favored E subjects at significant levels of 
confidence; Trainable E subjects were superior to 
Trainable C subjects; Educable E subjects were 
superior to Educable C subjects. The gain in 
reading scores by Trainables was almost as great 
as the gain obtained by Educables.3 

One conclusion of the study was that teachers can use the 
Basal Progressive Choice Reading Program effectively without 
prior instruction or supervision. 

The Progressive Choice Reading Method was designed by the. 
Principal Investigator in 1950, based on theoretical considerations 
involved in the learning process. Since that time it has been 
subjected by Bloomer (1961) to six experimental tests with first 
grade children (these studies employed teachers trained in the 
principles and techniques of the method). Each of the six studies 
by Bloomer established a significant difference favoring Progres- 
sive Choice trained children at the end of the first grade when 
compared with various conventional methods using standard tests of 
reading proficiency such as the Gates and Metropolitan tests. 

(See Table 1 below. ) 

Table 1 represents a summary of six studies and shows that at 
the end of the first grade Progressive Choice trained children ob- 
tained superior reading post-test scores (P < .001) when compared 
with children trained by other methods. Briefly, at the end of 
first grade, only six percent of Progressive Choice children failed 
to achieve second grade level as compared with 29% for conventional 
reading methods Progressive Choice and conventional reading meth- 
ods were about jqual in the proportion of children reading at sec- 
ond grade level, but only 18% of the control children obtained 
reading scores at the third grade level while 42% of Progressive 
Choice trained children scored at the third grade level. Davy 
(1961, 1962) adapted the Progressive Choice Reading Method and 
demonstrated that retarded children could learn to read by this 
means. 



^Woolman, M. and Davy, Ruth A. Developing Symbolic Skills in The 
Mentally Retarded . Washington, D. C.: Institute of Educational 
Research, Inc., 1963. 
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Table 1 



Summary of Six Experimental Studies 
Comparing PC and Conventional Reading Methods 



Achievement Level of First Grade Pupils by Percent 



Teaching Number of Number of Reading Achievement Grade 

Method Classes Pupils 1.0-1. 9 2. 0-2.9 3.0-3. 9 % 



Progressive 

Choice 


7 


178 


^ • — * 

6 


mm • mm mm • 

52 


W • w — w • 

42 


100 


Combined other 
Methods 


15 


383 


29 


53 


18 


100 



Chi-Square - 138.21 using actual frequencies (P less than .001) 



The mean achievement level of normal first grade children in 
the six Bloomer studies was 2.88$ i.e., mean achievement was almost 
at third grade level at completion of first grade. Work with 
problem-reader adolescents over the last ten years indicates that 
they can increase their reading achievement level at far greater 
rates than first grade children. Although it is not possible to 
predict with certainty, it is our expectancy that a mean sixth 
grade achievement level is a reasonable goal for illiterate nor- 
mal adolescents and adults over the same time period using pro- 
grammed Progressive Choice materials Using these programs, 
illiterates could be taught by certified teachers, literate adults 
and adolescents at higher levels in the program. 
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Recert Pattern of Evidence for the 
Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program 



The Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program has been 
evaluated in a number of contexts. Some of the findings follow: 

1. Bank Street College Study 1 *: Job Opportunities in Neighbor- 

hoods and The Police Athletic League of New York City supplied the 
subjects (approximately 200). Instruction was given by volunteer, 
unpaid adults. Literacy trainees were unpaid. Pre-. and ' post-tes't 
scores were not obtained for most subjects. Those on whom tests 
were obtained gained about a year on the Gates Reading Survey 
Test. Recorded interviews were given to 22 literacy trainees on 
completion. Ninety-two percent stated that they believed that they 
had improved and one hundred percent stated that the reading pro- 
gram should be given to all urban drop-outs. 

2. Morgan State College Study®: This was a three -week intensive 

reading program given in a camp setting to 80 children who demon- 
strated a minimum of one year reading deficiency. The total in- 
struction and reading practice time was 45 hours. The mean gain 
on the Gates Reading Survey Test was six months or a decrease in 
retardation of 23.2 percent. Harvey Block concluded: 

Eighty students from Baltimore City’s poverty target 
area were provided a camp experience which included 
a reading improvement program. Children demonstrate 
(sic) an average gain of six months after forty hours 
of instruction. The data demonstrated the effectiveness 
of the particular tool used and in addition, methods for 
further improvement are discussed. It was concluded 



M E. Terry Schwarz, An Evaluation of the Accelerated Progressive 
Choice Reading Program. Bank Street College, New York, N Y. # 196M. 

5 Harvey A* Block, An Examination of the APC Reading Method As a 
Tool for Decreasing Reading Deficiencies of Children From Low 
Socio-Economic Backgrounds? Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md., 
1965. 
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